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A    TALE. 


anb  tfte  0f  Smell 


F  the  mechanism  of  the  sense  of  smell 
(a  faculty  which  drew  from  a  sensitive 
speculator  of  modern  times,  the  epithet 
of  the  sense  of  imagination),  I  have 
little  more  information  to  offer.  There 
is  scarcely  a  body  in  nature  which  is 
not  capable  of  diffusing  a  substance  called 
odour,  supposed  by  many  to  consist  of  a 
multitude  of  fine  particles  indiscernible  by 
any  contrivance  of  optics.  These  particles 
are  supposed  to  repel  one  another,  and  thus 
scatter  themselves  to  an  immense  distance  in 
the  air.  Being  carried  into  the  nostrils  in  the 
act  of  respiration,  they  irritate  the  surface  of  the 
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pituitary  membrane,  a  soft  and  tender  coat,  by 
which  these  cavities  are  lined.  The  olfactory 
nerve,  which  is  intended  to  convey  to  the  brain 
any  impression  that  is  communicated  to  this 
membrane,  has  a  number  of  small  filaments  dis- 
tributed underneath,  all  of  which  are  occupied  in 
receiving  and  transmitting  the  impressions  made 
from  without.  It  is  in  order  to  qualify  the 
membrane  for  the  discharge  of  these  functions 
that  the  nasal  mucus  is  secreted,  to  preserve  the 
membrane  in  the  necessary  degree  of  softness  and 
moisture.  The  deficiency  or  un healthiness  of  this 
secretion,  on  occasion  of  cold  and  other  diseases 
of  the  head,  deprives  us  of  the  power  of  perceiv- 
ing odours. 

The  extreme  fineness  of  those  particles  may  be 
conceived  from  the  fact  mentioned  by  Lord 
Valentia,  that  the  perfumes  of  the  island  of 
Oeylon  may  be  distinctly  perceived  at  a  distance 
of  (I  think)  nine  leagues.  The  great  Haller 
mentions  that  a  single  grain  of  ambergris  has 
imbued  eight  thousand  square  feet  of  paper  with 
its  odour,  which  it  retained  during  a  period  of 
forty  years. 

This  sense  contributes  in  a  high  degree  to  our 
intelligence.  It  is  most  essential  in  the  sciences 
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of  botany,  chemistry,  and  medicine.  Every  new 
odour  is  a  new  idea  presented  to  the  mind.  It 
is  likewise  essential  for  the  purposes  of  self-pre- 
servation, by  warning  us  when  we  are  exposed  to 
noxious  vapours,  and  by  guiding  us  in  the  choice 
of  wholesome  nourishment. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  our  enjoy- 
ment, and  is  sometimes  capable  of  lifting  the 
mind  to  a  degree  of  almost  rapturous  ecstacy. 
If  you  have  at  any  time  been  confined  for  many 
days  to  a  sick  bed,  you  must  have  experienced  the 
exquisite  happiness  which  is  produced  by  walking 
out,  for  the  first  time,  into  a  garden  of  summer 
flowers,  especially  if  you  have  done  so  in  the 
morning  when  their  fragrance  is  strongest  and 
purest.  The  smell  of  a  newly-mown  meadow  is 
productive  of  a  more  delicious,  because  less  ener- 
vating, enjoyment  than  could  be  afforded  by  all 
the  perfumes  of  the  East. 

A  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  which  it  confers  is, 
in  many  instances,  the  result  of  habit  and  associa- 
tion. A  seaman  feels  his  spirits  exhilarated  by 
the  odour  of  tar  and  oakum,  which  would  prove 
nauseous  and  overpowering  to  more  inland  nostrils. 
Whenever,  under  any  circumstances  of  position  or 
feeling,  I  happen  to  encounter  an  odour  which 
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bears  a  resemblance  to  the  prevailing  atmosphere 
of  England,  a  sudden  pleasure  takes  possession  of 
my  mind,  which  I  can  only  account  for  by  re- 
membering that  I  first  visited  that  island  with 
feelings  of  peculiar  interest  and  gratification. 
No  one  who,  after  long  absence,  has  revisited  the 
scenes  of  his  early  life,  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
powerful  agency  of  this  sense  in  reviving  ancient 
associations. 

The  susceptible  enthusiast,  before  alluded  to, 
relates  that  in  recalling  the  conversations  which 
he  had  held  long  before  with  an  attached  friend, 
not  only  the  air,  and  figure,  and  voice  of  the  absent 
person  were  presented  to  his  mind,  but  the  look 
of  the  fields,  the  trees,  the  sky,  and  the  very 
odour  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  atmos- 
phere, were  most  vividly  reproduced  within  his 
memory. 

Look  upon  it  ever  as  a  sign  of  a  masculine  in- 
tellect and  a  strong  understanding  to  neglect 
the  voluptuous  gratification  of  this  sense.  This 
is  a  folly  which  should  be  left  altogether  to  the 
masculine  imitators  of  the  weaker  sex.  They  are 
shameless  slaves  to  it  whose  chambers  are  filled  with 
wasteful  odours ;  who  expend  on  vials  of  unwhole- 
some perfume  that  wealth  which  is  committed  to 
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them  for  the  advantage  of  their  fellow- creatures, 
and  whose  study  appears  to  be  that  they  may 
leave  no  breath  unpoisoned  or  unpolluted  of  the 
fresh  and  wholesome  air  that  surrounds  them. 
A  man  that  is  wrapt  up  in  perfumes  is  surely  a 
pitiable  creature. 

This  fashion,  which  was  once  disgustingly  pre- 
valent, is  now  confined,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
persons  of  vulgar  and  mean  habits,  who  are  not 
only  heedless  of  their  religious  obligations,  but 
ignorant  of  the  customs  of  good  society.  Still, 
however,  the  folly  is  not  wholly  banished  from 
even  the  better  informed  classes  of  mankind, 
and  it  is  a  hideous  cruelty  that  a  gentleman  of 
moderate  fortune  will  keep  in  his  desk,  for  the 
purpose  of  perfuming  note-paper,  a  vial  of  per- 
fume, the  price  of  which  would  pay  the  house-rent 
of  a  poor  peasant,  in  our  provinces,  for  a  whole 
year.  There  is,  besides,  a  manifest  rudeness  in 
the  use  of  artificial  odours,  which  no  well-educated 
person  ought  to  offer  to  society.  Predilections  in 
this  sense  are  as  various  as  in  that  of  taste  ;  and 
it  seems  as  unreasonable  that  a  man  should  com- 
pel every  person  he  meets  to  inhale  that  single 
odour  which  he  thinks  agreeable  (but  which  to 
many  may  be  quite  the  reverse),  as  if  a  host 
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animated  creation,  from  what  you  consider  its 
meanest  to  its  most  magnificent  productions.  Is 
it  of  your  stature  ?  I  acknowledge  that  you  stand 
nearly  six  feet  above  the  earth  ;  but  a  snail,  on 
the  peak  of  Olympus,  is  six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninty-four  feet  higher." 

So  spoke  the  Christian  Vindex  to  his  friend,  a 
young  patrician,  who  was  preparing  to  present 
himself  at  the  court  of  Vespasian,  for  the  first 
time  since  his  return  from  Egypt.  The  prover- 
bial luxury  of  the  imperial  manners  about  this 
period  was  carried  to  an  extent  which  the  general 
diffusion  of  the  Christian  religion  has  since  pre- 
vented from  recurring  in  these  parts  of  the  world. 
The  young  Sulpicius,  who  was  one  of  the  best 
figures  on  the  Velabrum,  thought  he  could  not  be 
too  expensive  in  his  preparations  to  do  honour  to 
he  new  lord  of  Rome. 

"  I  must  consult  my  interests,  Vindex,"  he 
replied ;  "  who  knows  what  may  be  the  result  of 
this  trifling  attention  ?  Otho  won  the  friend- 
ship of  Nero,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  good 
fortune,  by  treating  him  to  some  pipes  of  fine 
essence.  And  (Zoe  mou  /)  the  beautiful  Nervia  is 
to  witness  my  presentation.  This  day,  my  friend, 
is  the  crisis  of  my  fortune,  and  you  would  nor 
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But  while  the  young  Christian  was  employed 
in  reading  the  passage,  a  burst  of  acclamations 
from  the  street  made  the  courtier  .hurry  in  his 
preparations,  and  neglect  the  satire  of  Eupolis. 
He  slipped  on  his  sandals,  and  went  to  the  palace. 

Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than  his  cal- 
culation on  the  propensities  of  the  Emperor. 
Vespasian  was  a  soldier — a  plain  man,  and  frugal 
in  his  habits,  to  whom  all  foppery  was  matter  of 
detestation. 

He  was  seated  on  his  throne  when  Sulpicius 
entered  the  palace  with  a  petition  in  his  hand 
The  elegance  of  his  attire,  the  fashionable  ease 
of  his  movements,  and  the  rich  odours  which 
were  exhaled  from  his  dress  at  every  motion, 
filled  the  lictors  with  reverence,  and  even  attracted 
the  admiration  of  the  young  nobles  who  were 
loitering  in  the  ante- chambers.  The  lovely  Nervia 
herself  smiled  as  he  passed  her,  and  looked 
forward  with  a  condescending  interest  to  witness 
the  result  of  his  interview  with  Vespasian. 

When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  throne,  he 
bent  on  one  knee  and  presented  his  petition. 
Vespasian,  who  was  engaged  at  the  moment  in 
conversation  with  Josephus,  the  historian,  turned 
his  withered  and  sallow  countenance  on  the 
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young  patrician,  and,  with  a  prying  glance,  took 
the  scroll  from  his  hands. 

"  Pish  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  what  a  scent  is  here  !" 
The  petitioner  blushed   deeply — the  courtiers 
tittered — and  the  fair  Nervia  seemed    a   little 
ashamed  of  her  admirer.     One  of  the  aged  patri- 
cians whispered  the  Emperor, 

"  I  c&re  not/'  was  the  reply  of  Vespasian,  spoken 
aloud.     "/  had  rather  he  had  smelt  of  garlic  /" 


THE    S 


ELF-LONSUMED, 


ODH,  the  thanist  of  Meath,  was,  in  his 
youth,  one  of  the  most  luxurious  princes 
in  his  nation.  He  exceeded  even  the 
sensual  men  of  Scandinavia  in  the  cost- 
liness of  his  apparel,  and  the  delicacy  of 
his  banquets  ;  the  pearls  of  Lough  Lene 
glittered  behind  his  ears,  his  sandals  or  brogues 
were  studded  with  beautiful  amethysts  from 
the  cliffs  of  the  southern  and  western  coasts; 
his  saga,  or  cloak,  bound  on  his  bosom 
with  a  fibula  of  highly  wrought  gold,  was 
of  the  finest  silk  which  the  piratical  traders  of  the 
Gaulish  coast  could  furnish  ;  he  moved  in  an 
atmosphere  of  the  richest  perfumes;  a  troop 
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of  the  most  beautiful  Anglo-Saxon  slaves  bore 
his  darts,  his  sparthe,  his  wicker  shield,  and  his 
small  Scythian  bow ;  a  crotarie,  one  of  the  most 
skilful  harpers  which  the  college  of  Bangor  could 
afford,  always  accompanied  his  footsteps,  to  soothe 
him  when  weary,  and  excite  his  spirits  when  de- 
pressed ;  a  gifted  filea  attended  him  to  celebrate 
his  actions  in  the  noblest  poetry ;  a  dresbdeartach, 
or  story-teller,  sat  by  his  pillow  at  night  to  lull 
him  to  repose  with  tales  of  other  days,  while  the 
harper  was  ever  ready  to  fill  up  the  pauses  in  his 
narrative  with  any  of  the  three  modes  or  charac- 
teristic measures  which  his  master  might  desire  : 
the  joyous,  the  sleepy,  or  the  warlike. 

In  the  meantime,  the  poor  were  starving  at  his 
gate,  and  his  nobles,  following  his  example,  op- 
pressed them  in  a  cruel  manner,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  means  of  imitating  the  splendour  of  their 
prince.  The  blessings  of  Heaven,  instead  of 
being  evenly  diffused  over  the  kingdom,  to  each 
according  to  his  station,  were  contracted  into  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  court,  or  wooden  palace  of 
the  prince,  and  want  and  ruin  sat  by  every  other 
hearth. 

One  evening,  as  he  was  returning  from  a 
splendid  coshering,  or  festive  entertainment, 
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which  the  law  entitled  him  to  exact  at  certain 
times  from  his  wealthier  subjects,  Aodh  sent  his 
guard  home  before  him,  and  took  a  lonely  path 
through  the  wood,  which  he  had  known  from 
childhood.  He  had  given  directions  to  his  at- 
tendants to  prepare  everything  at  the  palace  for 
the  usual  scene  of  sensual  enjoyment  which  pre- 
ceded his  hour  of  repose.  The  moon  was  at  the 
full,  and  the  thin  vernal  light,  falling  on  the 
tender  and  yet  unexpanded  foliage  of  the  trees  that 
overhung  his  path,  gave  a  changing  and  spangled 
brilliancy  to  the  scene,  which  contrasted  well 
with  the  depth  of  gloom  that  rested  on  the  centre 
of  the  wood.  In  order  to  afford  a  sufficient  time 
to  his  attendants  to  prepare  for  his  reception,  he 
took  his  way  by  a  small  dell  or  valley,  which  ran 
along  the  further  extremity  of  the  wood,  and 
afforded,  between  the  broken  crags  and  under- 
wood that  covered  its  sides,  a  channel  for  a  small 
stream  that  hurried  rapidly  down  the  steep  from 
a  neighbouring  hill,  and  emptied  itself  into  a 
email  lake  at  a  little  distance. 

This  vale  was  celebrated  in  the  fireside  annals 
of  the  period  as  the  scene  of  a  horrible  catastrophe 
of  domestic  crime  and  carnage,  the  particulars 
of  which  were  seldom  communicated  in  a  mode 
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more  intelligible  than  in  a  mysterious  hint  and 
shudder,  and  the  general  acknowledgment  that 
the  vale  had  been  a  place  of  evil  resort,  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 
ing cottages.  In  one  part  of  the  declivity  was  placed 
one  of  those  lofty  pillars  of  solid  rock  called  by 
the  antiquary  dallans,  and  by  the  peasantry  finger- 
stones,  the  use  and  origin  of  which  appear  at 
present  to  be  enveloped  in  total  mystery.  In  the 
Druid  days  of  Erin  those  singular  stones  were 
believed  to  be  the  habitation  of  the  Nani,  a  race 
of  demons,  who  were  permitted  to  intermeddle, 
in  a  very  inauspicious  way,  in  human  concerns. 
The  introduction  of  Christianity  had  put  an  end 
to  the  supposed  magical  practices  in  which  they 
were  employed ;  and  the  figure  of  a  large  cross, 
carved  deeply  on  the  stone,  was  now  substituted 
for  the  mystic  characters  with  which  they  had 
formerly  been  ornamented  by  the  ministers  of  the 
oaken  grove.  But  though  this  sacred  symbol  had 
long  since  banished  the  fear  of  the  Nani,  or  evil 
spirits,  from  the  minds  of  the  people  who  cul- 
tivated the  adjacent  lands,  it  had  not  divested  the 
valley  of  all  its  superstitious  associations ;  and  few 
were  anxious  to  tempt  its  shades  and  solitudes 
after  the  last  reflection  of  the  evening  sunlight 
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had  ceased  to  redden  the  surface  of  the  broken 
stream  that  murmured  through  its  bosom.  With 
greater  appearance  of  reason,  it  had,  of  late  years, 
become  formidable  to  the  timid  of  mind,  and 
feeble  of  person,  by  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been,  within  that  period,  selected  as  a  place  of 
residence  by  one  of  those  wretched  maniacs,  who 
laboured  under  that  affection  of  the  mind  which 
our  quaint  historian,  Irenaeus,  is  made  to  term 
lycanthropia ;  and  which  is  remarked  as  having 
been  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  island.  This  unhappy  being, 
who  was  detested  as  the  only  living  actor  in  the 
horrid  catastrophe  above  alluded  to,  and  who  was 
said  to  have  been  struck  by  his  present  disease 
in  consequence  of  the  remorse  that  attended  the 
memory  of  his  own  share  in  it,  occupied  one  of 
those  rude  caverns  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  employed  as  dwelling-places  by  the  early 
colonists  of  the  land  ;  and,  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  were  not  unfrequently  used  as  a  place 
of  refuge  by  the  persecuted  and  scanty  remnant 
of  the  once  beloved  and  influential  race  of  native 
clergy. 

Aodh,  wholly  absorbed  in  contemplation,  had 
thridded  the  narrow  pathway  leading  through 
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the  brushwood,  to  the  brook  side,  and  had  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  in  his  eye,  before  he  was  aware 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  route  he  had  adopted. 
He  was  not,  however,  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
presence  of  the  wretched  solitary  could  be  sup- 
posed dangerous.  Although  a  sudden  shudder, 
the  result  of  early  associations,  passed  through 
bis  frame,  when  he  found  himself,  on  directing 
his  attention,  for  the  first  time,  to  external  ob- 
jects, in  the  centre  of  this  lonely  and  ill-reputed 
region,  he  quickly  recovered  a  sufficient  degree 
of  self-recollection  to  return  to  his  former  de- 
liberations, as  he  flung  his  saga  back  from  his 
right  shoulder,  and  leaned  against  the  tall  dallan 
which  has  been  mentioned  above. 

He  started  at  this  moment,  and,  by  an  in- 
voluntary action,  placed  his  hand  on  his  carved 
eword  hilt,  as  a  low  moan,  or  rather  howl,  re- 
sembling the  sound  uttered  by  a  wolf  in  suffering, 
issued  from  behind  the  tall  stone  against  which 
he  leant.  He  looked  on  the  other  side,  and  saw, 
in  the  pale  light,  a  spectacle  that,  for  the  instant, 
made  his  heart  shrink  and  turn  cold  within  his 
breast.  On  a  small  rough  stone,  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  dallan,  sat,  in  an  erect  position,  a  tall, 
powerfully  built,  but  yet  lean  and  wasted 
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who  seemed  at  the  moment  absorbed  in  a  fit  of 
intense  and  gloomy  meditation.  He  did  not 
move,  nor  even  turn  his  eyes  towards  Aodh,  not- 
withstanding the  noise  which  the  latter  made  in 
changing  his  position,  so  that  he  afforded  the 
Prince  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  his  person 
and  attire  at  full  leisure  during  the  few  moments 
which  ensued.  His  countenance  was  dry  and 
fleshless,  the  features  large  and  boldly  fashioned, 
and  the  eyes,  which  were  now  fixed  on  some 
fancied  or  real  object  in  the  atmosphere,  were 
hollow  and  sunken,  yet  round  and  ample  in  size, 
and  filled  with  a  changeful  and  melancholy  lustre, 
which  was  alike  indicative  of  habitual  violence 
and  dejection  of  spirits.  His  person,  which 
corresponded  in  size  and  in  leanness  with  his 
countenance,  was  miserably  clothed  with  patched 
fragments  of  a  saffron-coloured  cloth,  manufactured 
from  the  bark  of  the  poplar,  and  dyed  in  arbutus; 
and  where  this  failed  the  wearer,  he  had  eked  out 
the  remainder  of  his  ragged  covering  with  the 
peltry  of  wolves  and  other  animals. 

As  Aodh  passed  between  the  maniac  and  the 
dallan,  the  latter  waved  his  hand  as  if  to  motion 
him  aside,  and  still  continued  to  gaze  fixedly 
upwards.  Moved  by  some  curiosity  to  know 
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what  appearance  in  the  heavens  could  have 
rivetted  his  attention,  Aodh  looked  in  the  same 
direction,  and  observed  in  the  clear  and  beauti- 
ful expanse  on  which  the  bright  spring  moon 
found  no  other  resting-place  for  its  far-darting 
beams,  one  small,  white,  and  fleecy  cloud,  which 
was  driving  gently  against  the  course  of  the 
ascending  lamp  of  night.  By  degrees,  as  it  ap- 
proached the  brilliant  satellite,  it  became  still 
more  watery  and  film-like,  until  at  length  it 
dispersed,  and  seemed  to  be  gradually  absorbed 
in  the  present  splendour  of  the  luminary.  When 
this  change  had  taken  place,  a  loud  and  sonorous 
cry  burst  from  the  maniac,  like  the  howling  of  a 
wild  beast,  and  found  a  thousand  echoes  in  the 
recesses  of  the  surrounding  hills. 

Again  Aodh  started  in  a  sudden  fear,  and 
now  the  maniac  seemed,  for  the  first  time,  to 
be  conscious  of  his  presence.  He  rose  quickly 
from  his  place,  and  laying  his  huge  hand  on  the 
Prince's  arm,  while  he  gazed  closely  into  his 
face,  he  said  in  an  undertone  of  mingled  fear  and 
eagerness : — 

"  Have  you  seen  her,  then  ?   Did  you  see  her  ?" 

"  Not  yet."  replied  Aodh,  who,  in  the  surprise 

of  the  moment,  referred  the  question  to  a  person 
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who  had  been  uppermost  in  his  own  mind  a  short 
time  before — the  Princess  Melcha. 

"  What  then  should  have  frighted  you  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  maniac,  looking  with  an  expression 
of  wild  wonder  downward  on  the  still  anxious 
face  of  the  Prince.  "  There  is  nothing  else  that 
is  terrible  in  nature.  I  have  confronted  death 
stalking  naked  in  his  horrid  strength  upon  the 
field  of  war,  and  never  winked  nor  shrunk.  I 
have  stood  on  the  summits  of  the  dreary  Fews 
in  the  winter  midnight,  when  the  clouds  wero 
driven  like  a  routed  host  before  the  black  winds, 
and  traced  with  my  fingers  the  courses  of  fcha 
red  lightning  through  the  utu&ness  thab  lay  De- 
neath  and  about  me,  and  I  never  thought  of 
fear ;  and  now — look  at  me  !  I  cannot  hold  my 
strong  hand  steady  here  in  this  peaceful  vale, 
with  no  more  fearful  or  perilous  thing  about  me 
than  thou,  more  feeble  and  more  timid  than  I, 
even  in  my  weakest  mood.  Will  you  know  why  ? 
I  have  seen  her — she  visits  me  once  at  the  full  of 
every  moon,  and  whispers  in  my  ear  to  make  me 
mad.  You  saw  her  leave  me  then,  and  hurry 
up—up— to  her  dwelling  in  the  broad  moon.  I 
cannot  hide  from  her.  When  the  time  of  her 
visitation  comes,  if  ye  heaped  all  those  mountains 
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upon  me,  she  would  find  me  out,  and  whisper  that 
one  sentence  in  my  ear  ;  and  then  she  hurries  up, 
laughing,  and  leaves  me  howling  through  the 
night.  Sometimes  I  call  myself  a  pike,  and  dive 
into  the  very  bottom  of  that  lake  to  avoid  her  ; 
but  that  answers  not,  for  she  drinks  it  dry  at 
once,  and  seizes  me.  Once,  when  the  moon 
arose,  and  I  heard  her  rustling  in  the  losa-wood,* 
I  suddenly  grew  to  the  height  of  three  thousand 
feet,  and  stepped  over  that  hill,  and  lay  safe  at 
the  other  side  ;  but  she  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
Lough  Lene  eagle,  and  brushed  my  ear  with  her 
horrid  wing,  as  I  lay  crouching  under  the  moun- 
tain's peak.  But  she  is  gone  now,  and  I  am  free 
for  half  a  moon/1 

Here  he  placed  his  hands  against  his  sides,  and 
burst  into  a  fit  of  vehement  laughter;  after 
which,  uttering  a  deep  and  agonized  groan,  he 
resumed  his  former  mood  of  fixed  and  gloomy 
meditation. 

Whilst  Aodh  deliberated  with  himself  what 
course  was  best  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  the  company  of  this  whimsical 
unfortunate,  the  latter  suddenly  started,  and 

*  Underwood,  fern,  furze,  &c. 
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perusing  the  features  and  person  of  the  Prince 
for  a  moment,  with  an  expression  of  wild  sur- 
prise and  confusion,  he  courteously  loosened 
his  girdle,  and  laid  aside  his  rude  birrede  of  wolf- 
skin, assuming  the  air  of  pompous  humility  with 
which  a  person  of  high  rank  does  the  honours  of 
hospitality  to  one  who  holds  a  station  still  loftier 
than  his  own. 

"  We  have  been  drunk  or  dreaming,"  he  ex- 
claimed; "is  this  the  state  with  which  we 
entertain  so  high  a  guest  ?  Where  are  my  gal- 
loglachs  ?  Ho  !  Kandubh,  Dathy  !  Mac  Cum- 
hal!  Pardon  me,"  he  added,  addressing  the 
Prince,  with  a  degree  of  deep  reverence  which 
provoked  a  smile  from  the  latter  in  spite  of 
himself,  "  my  retinue  is  scattered  in  pursuit 
of  that  black-haired  traitor,  but  our  fort  lies 
yonder," — he  pointed  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
which  was  tapestried  with  hanging  woodbine 
and  bramble  shoots — "  enter,  and  I  will  myself 
attend  you.  You  shall  pass  the  night  with  your 
servant.  The  late  rains  have  in  some  degree 
moistened  our  rushen  couch  of  state,  and  our 
hangings  of  fern  and  bramble  are  withered  and 
blackened  by  the  smoke  from  our  fire,  which  we 
burn  after  the  ancient  Firbolg  fashion.  But  you 
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come  of  a  hardy  race,  and  will  pardon  us  for  our 
poverty,  which  leaves  our  hands  empty  when 
they  need  to  be  at  the  fullest  to  do  you  justice.* 

Saying  this,  he  strutted  a  few  paces  with  an 
air  of  conscious  and  accustomed  dignity  which 
was  almost  imposing;  but  suddenly  stopped 
short  with  a  hoarse  cry  of  warning  when  he 

jrceived  Aodh  about  to  pass  in  the  front  of  the 


"  Behind  it !  behind  it ! "  he  exclaimed,  his 
face  flushing,  and  his  eyes  watery  with  passion, 
"  how  dare  ye  look  upon  it  ?  That  is  my  second 
terror !  The  demon  who  plagues  me  has  placed 
it  there  to  torture  my  brain,  and  eat  my  heart 
up  with  despair;  for  its  sight  can  do  nothing 
for  those  who  are  already  guilty.  I  hate  to  look 
upon  it!  it  kindles  a  dreadful  fire  within  my 
heart — a  fiery  fear !  You  can  know  nothing  of 
it.  May  you  never  feel  that  fear!  Do  not 
marvel  at  a  good  wish  from  my  lips — I  am 
guilty,  for  all  that  I  can  wish  you  well  and  have 
a  natural  affection,  though  I  know  my  crime 
still  A  man  need  not  be  all  demon,  and  yet 
be  lost  for  ever.  'Tis  no  more  your  merit  to 
love  your  friend  in  the  way  of  nature,  than  to 
love  your  food  and  your  drink.  But  woe — woe 
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upon  ye  if  ye  love  not!  Look  on  me  and  be 
warned.  Avoid  sin — pray  and  fast — and  keep 
a  firm  guard  upon  your  hand  when  jealousy  or 
envy  tempts  you.  Fly  blood!  fly  blood!  or  ill 
will  spring  up  and  suffocate  and  drown  your 
wretched  soul !  You  will  not  then  fear  that  sign 
as  I  do.  I  have  stolen  out  here  at  night  with  a 
huge  axe-head  to  deface  the  terrific  symbol; 
but  when  I  have  confronted  the  stone,  an  armed 
hand  appears  above  the  sign  and  shakes  a  broad 
blade  of  fire  against  me ;  and  so  I  run  howling 
back  to  my  cave,  to  spend  the  night  with  my  bad 
angel  in  darkness." 

Aodh  becoming  somewhat  ^~\-*'.Tn1)  at  il  f 
protracted  loquacity  of  the  lycanthropiac,  and 
uneasy  at  the  length  of  time  which  had  already 
elapsed  since  he  left  the  feast,  now  signified  to 
the  latter  that  he  must  depart,  and  prepared  to 
ascend  the  hill.  The  maniac,  however,  was  not 
inclined  to  relinquish  his  society  so  readily. 

"  Stay  with  me  this  night,"  said  he,  "  or  my 
people  will  take  occasion  to  say  that  I  am  out  of 
favour,  and  rise  in  rebellion  against  me." 

"  Nay,  that  cannot  be/'  said  Aodh,  "  I  thank 
you  for  your  entertainment,  but  I  must  depart." 
Here  he  measured  a  few  rapid  paces  in  the  ascent. 
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The  solitary  seemed  to  be  incensed  by  this 
procedure.  He  darted  on  the  Prince — who,  un- 
able to  calculate  on  his  intentions,  lost  no  time 
in  freeing  his  sword  from  its  sheath,  and  throw- 
ing himself  into  a  ready  posture  of  defence.  But 
it  was  vain  to  think  of  intimidating  the  maniac, 
who,  far  from  pausing  at  the  sight  of  the  drawn 
weapon,  seemed  to  be  inflamed  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  rage  by  these  preparations  of  hostility. 
Instantly  closing  with  the  young  soldier,  he 
wrenched  the  weapon  from  his  hand  with  as 
much  ease  as  if  it  had  been  held  by  the  fingers 
of  a  child,  and  casting  it  with  the  utmost  force 
into  the  air,  watched  it  with  his  eyes  as  it 
ascended,  twirling  and  glimmering  in  the  moon- 
light, until  at  length  it  cut  with  a  short  sound 
through  the  calm  waters  of  the  lake  which  lay  at 
some  distance.  The  solitary  then  threw  back  his 
head  in  the  manner  of  an  eagle  about  to  utter 
its  wild  cry  of  alarm,  and  renewed  his  peculiar 
and  wolf- like  howl  of  inward  agony. 

"You  have  done  me  a  sore  mischief,"  said 
Aodh,  after  a  pause,  in  which  he  considered  the 
perfect  inutility  and  idleness  of  contending  either 
in  word  or  act  with  a  being  so  arbitrary  in  his 
movements,  and  resolved  to  try  the  less  perilous 
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course  of  appearing  to  enter  into  the  self-corn - 

Elacent  humour  of  the  fancied  grandee; — "I 
ave  matters  of  heavy  state  upon  my  hands,  that 
call  for  my  presence  at  the  court  of  Malachie  the 
Ardrigh;  and  how  shall  I  look  without  my 
sword  ?  It  will  be  said  that  I  have  been  worsted 
in  the  fight,  and  compelled  to  yield  it  like  a 
coward — and  the  name  of  him  whom  you  profess 
to  serve  will  be  disgraced  for  ever." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  maniac,  appearing  much 
distressed,  "  and  ye  will  need  it  too.  My  brain 
is  grown  so  like  a  sieve  that  it  will  hold  nothing. 
I  would  not  have  ye  stay  back — for,  what  should 
ye  fear,  when  armed,  from  a  coxcomb  and  a  bear  ? 
But  a  weapon  ?  Stay — I  will  furnish  ye  !  Ha ! 
what  do  I  mean  ? — I  have  but  one,  and  that  I 
dare  not  give  you — I  dare  not  look  upon  !  for — 
for — yet  you  must  not  die  neither !  Stay,  one 
moment — I  will  send  it  you  by  my  bad  angel." 

He  rushed  towards  the  cave,  and  Aodh,  over- 
joyed at  the  opportunity  of  escape  which  was  thus 
afforded  him,  ran  swiftly  up  the  steep,  and  had 
penetrated  far  into  the  wood  on  his  return,  be- 
fore the  distant  howling  of  the  lycanthropiad 
announced  his  discovery  of  and  indignation  at 
the  device  which  had  been  practised  upon  him. 
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As  soon  as  he  reached  the  palace,  Aodh  dis- 
missed his  attendants,  and  remained  the  whole 
night  meditating  deeply  on  his  adventure.  His 
curiosity  was  strongly  aroused  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  intense  remorse  which  the  maniac  appeared 
to  feel,  even  in  the  height  of  his  madness.  He 
resolved  to  satisfy  his  mind,  even  at  the  risk  of  a 
second  personal  encounter  with  this  unhappy 
being. 

Arming  himself,  accordingly,  with  a  skene,  or 
dagger,  and  a  brazen  sword,  he  went,  at  the  dead 
of  the  night,  in  the  course  of  the  following  week, 
to  the  ill-reputed  valley.  It  was  moonlight,  aa 
before ;  and  the  shadow  of  the  dallan  was  thrown 
upon  the  pass  ;  but  there  was  not  a  human  being 
in  sight,  and  he  heard  only  the  cawing  of  the  rooks 
in  the  adjoining  wood.  He  approached  the  cave 
of  the  maniac,  and  heard,  within,  low  moans,  and 
the  voice  of  a  stranger,  alternated  with  that  of 
fche  madman. 

"  Comfort  yourself,"  said  the  stranger,  "  until  1 
can  see  you  again.  Cling  fast  to  your  hope  and 
repentance;  I  will  return  before  day-break,  to 
see  that  you  want  no  assistance,  and  will  send 
immediately  a  brother  of  our  convent  to  attend 
on  your  sick  bed." 
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Hearing  a  footstep  approach  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  Aodh  drew  back  into  the  shade,  which  was 
cast  from  the  projection  of  the  rock.  An  aged 
man  came  out,  distinguished  by  the  tonsure  and 
the  girdle  of  the  Franciscan  monks,  and  Aodh 
heard  a  faint  blessing  from  the  sick  man  follow 
his  departure. 

After  waiting  until  he  had  passed  wholly  out 
of  sight,  Aodh  entered  the  cavern,  and  remained 
for  some  moments,  endeavouring,  by  the  light  of 
two  or  three  rushes,  twisted  together,  and  dipped 
in  oil,  to  discern  the  person  of  the  maniac.  He 
lay,  extended  at  full  length  on  a  bed  of  weeds, 
in  a  corner,  near  the  light,  and  raised  his  head  a 
little,  when  he  heard  the  step  of  Aodh. 

"  Whoever  thou  art,"  he  said,  in  a  faint  voice, 
"  before  thou  approachest  nearer,  take  that  wooden 
cup,  and  bring  me  a  draught  of  water  from  the 
fountain  ;  I  am  almost  dying  of  thirst." 

Aodh  complied  with  his  request,  and,  taking 
the  treene,  or  wooden  cup,  brought  him  from  the 
neighbouring  fountain  a  draught  of  the  purest 
water. 

The  sick  man,  no  longer,  evidently,  a  maniac, 
took  the  cup,  and  placed  it  to  his  lips  with  eager- 
ness. On  a  sudden,  however,  he  removed  the 
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draught,  untasted,  and  overturned  the  cup  on  the 
earth. 

"  "Wretch  that  I  am ! "  he  said,  "  it  is  a  luxury 
which  should  be  given  to  more  innocent  souls.  It 
was  that  baneful  love  of  sensual  delight  that  made 
me  what  I  am." 

After  perusing  for  a  moment,  with  a  mournful 
eye,  the  splendour  of  the  Prince's  apparel,  he 
added,  in  a  sad  tone : — 

"  But  you  were  kind  to  give,  though  I  am  not 
worthy  to  receive  it.  I  see,  by  your  apparel,  that 
you  are  now  standing  in  the  danger  which  was  to 
me  so  fatal ;  and  I  cannot  better  repay  the  kind- 
ness you  have  shown  me,  nor  ease  my  own  mind 
more  effectually,  than  by  telling  you  my  story. 

"  You  are  not  so  young  as  to  be  quite  ignorant 
of  the  fame  of  Maolruna,  the  beautiful  Queen  of 
Leix  ?  Her  husband  was  a  warrior,  rugged  and 
simple  in  his  habits,  much  employed  in  war  and 
in  the  chase,  but  she  was  full  of  luxury  and  indo- 
lence. The  sweetest  perfumes  filled  her  chambers, 
and  she  bathed  her  person  everv  day  in  the  Poictou 
wine,  which  the  Gaulish  merchants  left  upon  our 
coasts,  in  exchange  for  the  peltry  and  rich  stuffs 
with  which  our  woods  and  looms  supplied  them. 
Little  she  thought  of  her  immortal  soul,  and  little 
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of  the  poor  whom  famine  brought  around  her 
gates.  I  had  obtained  the  quality  of  filea,  at  the 
college  of  Beanchoir,  when  I  was  appointed  to  fill 
that  office  in  her  household.  The  atmosphere  of 
luxury  was  new  to  me,  severe  from  the  discipline 
of  our  monastic  life ;  but  I  found  it  difficult  to 
withstand  the  laughter  of  Maolruna's  eyes.  The 
spirits  who  hear  me,  good  and  evil,  know  what 
struggles  I  made  to  keep  myself  pure  from  the 
contagion  of  her  palace ;  but  in  every  struggle  I 
yielded  something  to  the  tempter,  and,  what  I 
would  have  shuddered  to  contemplate  at  the  first, 
I  grew  by  little  and  little.  My  apparel  became 
gay,  like  yours,  and  the  simplicity  of  my  life  was 
gone.  I  thought  it  harmless  to  sit  for  hours, 
gazing  on  the  beauty  of  my  mistress,  and,  at  her 
desire,  to  wake,  to  the  strains  of  evil  and  intoxi- 
cating passion,  the  harp  that  I  had  always 
taught  to  celebrate  the  gentle  beauties  of  nature, 
and  the  praises  of  its  Author.  I  drank,  and  eat, 
and  laughed  with  Maolruna,  and  thought  of  duty 
%B  of  a  dream  of  childhood. 

"  At  first,  my  mistress,  who  knew  no  deeper 
sin  than  that  excessive  love  of  sensual  delight, 
favoured  me  only  for  the  skill  with  which  I 
touched  the  clarsech,  and  rewarded  me  with 

c 
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smiles  which  were  full  of  the  gaiety  of  innocence ; 
for  all  her  sin,  hitherto,  was  the  sin  of  omission 
and  of  thoughtlessness.  But  soon  there  grew  an 
akered  consciousness  in  our  demeanour,  and  a 
more  disturbed  and  passionate  feeling  in  my  own 
heart.  It  troubled  my  breast,  and  filled  me  with 
a  mixture  of  guilty  joy  and  shuddering,  such  as 
I  had  never  felt  before. 

"  One  evening,  while  I  stood  in  the  entrance 
of  the  sacred  crypt,  which  was  attached  to  the 
palace,  a  female  attendant  approached  me, 
dressed  in  the  long  veil  and  silver  bodkin,  which 
Maolruna's  women  wore  out  of  doors.  She 
handed  me  this  dagger,  which  you  now  see 
stained  with  rust,  and  bade  me  not  fail  to  be 
present  beside  the  dallan,  in  this  valley,  when 
the  moon  should  rise. 

"  I  promised  to  obey,  although  my  bosom  was 
distracted  by  alternate  fits  of  rapturous  and  ter- 
rific expectation.  Concealing  the  dagger  beneath 
my  long  white  dress,  throwing  a  shower  of  per- 
fume over  my  person,  and  hanging  a  small  cruit 
or  harp,  around  my  neck,  I  hurried  to  the  place 
of  appointment,  just  as  the  moon  showed  her 
silver  rim  above  the  mountain  that  walled  in  the 
fair  recess,  upon  the  east. 
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"  I  found,  as  I  expected,  Maolruna  sitting  all 
alone  beside  the  dallan.  She  welcomed  me  with 
an  air  of  gloomy  delight,  for  guilty  passion  has 
nothing  of  light-heartedness  in  its  enjoyment. 
We  sat  down  in  silence,  and,  unbidden,  I  sung  to 
my  short-stringed  cruit  one  of  those  impassioned 
strains  which  were  now  so  dangerously  grateful 
to  her  ear.  Sigh  after  sigh  burst  from  the  lips 
of  the  listener,  and  the  triumph  of  crime  within 
my  heart  was  completed  in  intention. 

"  But,  towards  the  close  of  the  song,  I  observed 
that  a  strange  light  fell  upon  the  strings  of  my 
instrument.  It  was  not  the  moonlight,  for  it 
flung  the  shadow  upwards,  and  its  hue  was  that 
of  a  ghastly  and  whitish  blue.  Turning  suddenly 
to  Maolruna,  I  beheld  her  trembling  violently, 
and  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  A  light  blue  flame 
flickered  around  her  face  and  hands,  which  she 
made  some  terrified  efforts  to  shake  away,  but  it 
clung  to  her  as  if  it  had  its  origin  within  herself; 
and  so  it  had.  It  spread  over  all  her  frame,  and 
with  shrieks  of  terror  and  of  anguish  she  called 
on  me  to  aid  and  save  her.  I  wrapped  my 
mantle  around  her,  but  her  groans  still  rent  my 
heart,  and  when  I  drew  it  away  there  came  with 
it  burning  tresses,  and  particles  of  a  cold  phos- 
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phoric  flame.  Wild  with  horror  and  agony,  I 
hurried  downward  to  the  lake,  and  filled  a  vessel 
with  the  water.  I  hastened  back,  and  poured  it 
on  her  head,  but  the  flame  burned  up  more 
fiercely  than  before.  Her  shrieks  made  the  vale 
re-echo,  and  my  own  cries  of  terror,  joined  to 
hers,  brought  many  to  the  place.  Again,  I  hur- 
ried to  the  lake,  but,  on  my  return,  I  found  only 
a  crowd  of  terrified  people  gazing  on  a  heap  of 
black  and  clammy  ashes,  that  covered  the  dallan, 
the  neighbouring  shrubs,  and  lay  all  around  the 
place  where  Maolruna  had  been  sitting. 

"  Madness  possessed  me.  With  a  shriek  of  rage 
and  horror  I  rushed  upon  the  crowd,  and  buried 
the  fatal  dagger,  the  signal  of  this  guilty  appoint- 
ment, in  the  breast  of  the  first  person  who 
approached.  I  can  remember  nothing  more.  I 
felt  as  if  awakened  from  a  long  sleep  on  this 
morning,  when  the  Franciscan  laid  his  hand  upon 
my  shoulder,  and  bade  me  to  repent.  I  know 
not  yet  if  I  can  be  successful,  but  I  desire  your 
prayers,  and  I  implore  you  to  avoid  my  errors. 
The  Franciscan  tells  me,  that  the  death  of  Maol- 
runa may  in  part  be  attributed  to  natural  causes, 
and  that  there  might  be  a  mercy  in  the  inter- 
position which  saved  her  from  the  depth  of  sin, 
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on  which  she  bordered;  I  hope  it  fervently. 
Rarely,  he  says,  it  is,  that  Providence  visits  the 
guilty  with  such  terrific  punishments  on  earth ; 
for  His  compassion  postpones  the  date  of  their 
condemnation,  in  pity  of  their  wilfulness.  But 
sometimes  He  permits  such  horrible  and  appalling 
judgments  to  take  place,  in  order  that  the  negli- 
gent may  take  warning,  and  the  good  become 
more  fervent." 

When  he  had  ended  these  words,  the  Fran- 
ciscan returned  with  one  of  his  brethren,  and 
Aodh  took  his  departure.  The  impression  made 
on  him  by  the  story  of  the  maniac  was  so  per- 
manent, that  he  very  speedily  retrenched  the 
needless  expenses  of  his  life,  perceiving,  that 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  magnificence  need- 
ful for  the  support  of  rank,  it  is  more  just  that 
the  high-born  should  abridge  the  splendours  of 
life,  than  that  the  poor  should  want  its  necea- 


*  For  an  account  of  some  interesting  cases  of  self -combus- 
tion, similar  to  that  above  related,  the  reader  may  consult 
Beck's  Medical  Jurisprudence.  There  is  one,  in  particular, 
of  an  Italian  Countess  who  died  in  the  same  manner,  from  a 
long  habit,  among  other  luxuries,  of  bathing  her  person  in 
camphorated  spirits  of  wine. 
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•*  I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo— look  to'fc." 

SHAKSPKARK. 


HE  M 'Orients  of  Mount  Orient,  gentle 
reader,  were  looked  upon  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood as  people  of  high  fashion, 
unbounded  literary  attainments,  and 
the  most  delicate  sensibility.  They 
had,  until  within  the  last  two  years,  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  their  life  "abroad"  (a  word 
which  has  a  portentous  sound  in  our  village). 
On  their  return  to  Mount  Orient,  they  occasioned 
quite  a  revolution  in  all  our  tastes  and  customs: 
they  introduced  waltzing,  smoking  cigars,  etc. 
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I  have  seen  their  open  carriage  sometimes  driving 
by  my  window,  Miss  Mimosa  M' Orient  seated  on 
the  coach  box,  and  Mr.  Ajax  M'Orient,  her  brother, 
occupying  the  interior,  in  a  frieze  jacket  and  a 
south-wester.  But  what  added  most  to  their 
influence  was  that  both  were  considered  prodigies 
of  intellect.  Ajax  M'Orient  had  written  poems 
in  which  "rill"  rhymed  to  "hill,"  "beam"  to 
"stream,"  "mountain"  to  " fountain,"  and  "bil- 
low "  to  "  willow."  Nay,  it  was  even  whispered 
that  he  had  formed  a  design  of  immortalizing 
Robert  Burns,  by  turning  his  poems  into  good 
English,  and  had  actually  performed  that  opera- 
tion upon  Tarn  O'Shanter,  which  was  so  much 
changed  for  the  better,  that  you  would  hardly 
know  it  again.  So  that  he  passed  in  these  parts 
for  a  surprising  genius.  He  was  likewise  an  uni- 
versal critic,  one  of  those  agreeable  persons  who 
know  everything  in  the  world  better  than  any- 
body else.  He  would  ask  you  what  you  thought 
of  that  engraving,  and  on  your  selecting  a  par- 
ticular group  for  admiration,  he  would  civilly 
inform  you  that  you  had  praised  the  only  defect 
In  the  piece.  Like  the  host  in  Horace,  who  used 
to  analyse  his  dishes  with  his  praises  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  deprive  his  guests  of  all  inclination 
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to  taste  them,  Ajax  would  afflict  you  with  point- 
ing out  the  beauties  of  a  picture  until  you  began 
to  see  no  beauty  in  it.  Nor  did  nature  escape 
him :  walk  out  with  him,  and  he  would  commend 
every  lake,  and  rock,  and  river,  until  you  wished 
yourself  under  ground  from  him.  The  wind,  the 
sun,  the  air,  the  clouds,  the  waters,  nothing  was 
safe  from  the  taint  of  his  villanous  commendation. 
And  then  his  metaphysics ;  it  was  all  well  until 
he  grew  metaphysical :  so  jealous  was  he  of 
originality  on  these  subjects,  that  if  you  assented 
too  hastily  to  one  of  his  own  propositions,  ten  to 
one  but  he  would  wheel  round  and  assail  it, 
satisfied  to  prove  himself  wrong,  provided  he 
could  prove  you  wrong  also.  The  navigation  of 
the  Red  Sea  was  not  a  nicer  matter  than  to  get 
through  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Ajax  M'Orient 
without  an  argument. 

On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Mimosa  M'Orient  was 
very  handsome,  a  great  enthusiast,  an  ardent 
lover  of  Ireland  (unlike  her  brother,  who  affected 
the  aristocrat,  and  curled  his  lip  at  O'Connell); 
with  a  mind  all  sunshine  and  a  heart  all  fire  ;  a 
soul  innocence  itself — radiant  candour — heroic 
courage — a  glowing  zeal  for  universal  liberty — a 
heart  alive  to  the  tenderest  feelings  of  distress — 
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and  a  mind,  to  judge  by  her  conversation,  imbued 
with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  virtue. 

Miss  M'Orient  had  a  near  relative  living  under 
her  protection,  named  Mary  de  Courcy,  who  did 
not  seem  to  have  half  her  advantages.  She  was 
rather  plain,  had  no  enthusiasm  whatever,  very 
seldom  talked  of  Ireland,  had  so  much  common 
sense  in  her  mind  that  there  was  no  room  for 
sunshine ;  and  as  to  fire  in  her  bosom,  the 
academy  of  Lagoda  alone,  to  all  appearance, 
could  have  furnished  artists  capable  of  extracting 
it.  She  might  be  candid,  but  she  had  too  much 
reserve  to  thrust  it  forth  as  if  for  sale ;  and  she 
might  have  an  innocent  heart,  but  she  was  not 
for  ever  talking  of  it.  Of  courage  she  did  not 
boast  much  ;  and  as  to  universal  liberty,  Mary  de 
Courcy,  like  the  knife-grinder, 

seldom  lov'd  to  meddle 

With  politics,  sir. 

Of  her  feelings  she  never  spoke  at  all,  and  on 
the  subject  of  virtue  she  could  not  compete  in 
eloquence  with  Miss  M'Orient. 

Still  it  was  a  riddle,  that  while  everybody 
Kked  Miss  de  Courcy,  the  M'Orients  seemed  to 
be  but  little  esteemed  or  loved  by  those  who 
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-  knew  them  well  and  long.  Indeed,  some  looked 
upon  them  as  of  that  class  of  individuals  who  in 
our  times  have  overrun  society,  enfeebling  litera- 
ture with  false  sentiment,  poisoning  all  whole- 
some feeling,  turning  virtue  into  ostentation, 
annulling  modesty,  corrupting  the  very  springs 
of  piety  itself  by  affectation  and  parade,  and 
selfishly  seeking  to  engross  the  world's  admira- 
tion by  wearing  their  virtues  (false  as  they  are), 
like  their  jewels,  all  outside.  Thus,  while  Miss 
M 'Orient  and  her  brother  were  rhyming  and 
romancing  about  "green  fields,"  and  "groves," 
and  "  lang  syne,"  and  "negroes,"  and  "birds  in 
cages,"  and  "  sympathy,"  and  "  universal  free- 
dom," they  were  such  a  pair  of  arrant  scolds  and 
tyrants  in  their  own  house  that  no  servant  could 
stay  two  months  in  their  employment.  While 
Miss  M'Orient  would  weep  by  the  hour  to  hear 
a  black-bird  whistle  Paddy  Carey  outside  a  far- 
mer's cottage,  she  would  see  whole  families,  nay 
whole  nations,  reduced  to  beggary  without  shed- 
ding a  tear,  nor  think  of  depriving  herself  of  a 
morocco  album  to  save  a  starving  fellow- creature's 
life.  ^ 

Miss  de  Courcy  was  the  daughter  of  a  country 
gentleman,  once  of  large  fortune,  but  who,  in  part 
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by  his  own  improvidence,  and  partly  by  unavoid- 
able mischances,  had  fallen  into  decay  and  ruin. 
She  had  been  left  literally  destitute,  at  an  age 
when  it  was  impossible  for  her  in  any  way 
to  accomplish  her  own  independence.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  M'Orients  had  very 
creditably  received  her  into  their  family;  but 
unhappily  the  substantial  kindness  was  not 
accompanied  by  that  delicacy  of  feeling  which 
would  at  least  have  given  it  twofold  merit. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  cause  of 
positive  harshness  towards  a  being  so  gentle  and 
so  unoffending  as  Mary  de  Courcy,  but  every- 
thing in  the  conduct  of  her  benefactors  re- 
minded her  that  they  were  her  benefactors ;  her 
deep  and  silent  gratitude  with  them  was  wholly 
unappreciated.  Ostentatious  themselves,  of  all 
their  amiable  qualities,  they  never  imagined  in 
another  the  existence  of  a  virtue  which  did  not 
appear  upon  the  surface,  nor  did  all  her  mildness 
save  their  unfortunate  protegee  from 

The  pitiless  part, 

Some  act  by  the  delicate  mind. 
Regardless  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heart 
Already  to  sorrow  resigned. 

Amongst  the  most  distinguished  of  the  visitors 
at  Mount  Orient  was  Mr.  Gabriel  Fitzpatrick,  a 
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gentleman  lately  come  of  age,  and  heir  to  one  ol 
the  most  extensive  properties  in  our  neighbour- 
hood. Handsome  in  person,  perfect  in  the 
accomplishments  of  his  time,  and  of  a  demeanour 
at  the  same  time  thoughtful  and  elegant,  Fitz- 
patrick  would  have  been  under  any  circum- 
stances a  formidable  rival,  but,  with  an  estate 
of  six  thousand  a  year  to  back  his  suit,  the  idea 
of  competition  was  ridiculous.  He  had  not,  it  is 
true,  yet  reached  the  exquisite  perfection  of 
modern  manners.  He  would  not  tilt  his  right  foot 
over  the  arm  of  a  lounger  while  he  chatted  with 
a  lady,  nor  cut  an  old  gentleman  short  in  the 
middle  of  his  discourse,  to  give  utterance  to 
some  crude  impertinence  of  his  own,  but  he  made 
himself  so  agreeable  in  other  ways,  that  these 
trifling  deficiencies  were  hardly  minded.  On 
him  the  charming  Mimosa  had  long  since 
opened  an  unsparing  battery.  She  listened  with 
mute  attention  to  all  he  had  to  say ;  gave  him 
all  he  sought  of  her  society,  prolonged  the  tete- 
a-tete  which  she  so  well  knew  how  to  render 
dangerous  by  the  softened  voice,  the  interested 
ear,  the  upturned  glance  that  seemed  formed  for 
shedding  sunshine  on  domestic  life.  She  had  at 
length  the  satisfaction  to  see  her  plans  begin  to 
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take  effect  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  became  reserved 
and  even  somewhat  melancholy  on  his  visits  to 
Mount  Orient ;  he  seemed  as  if  he  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  tear  himself  from  her 
society ;  he  loitered  away  the  whole  morning  at 
her  piano — gave  absent  answers — sighed  without 
appearing  to  know  he  did  so — nay,  what  was 
very  odd,  he  seemed  so  full  of  the  idea  of  Miss 
M'Orient  as  even  occasionally  to  forget  her 
living  self;  for  Mimosa  often  remarked  that 
when  they  were  alone  together,  she  could  scarcely 
make  him  remember  that  she  was  present.  When 
he  began  to  grow  pale  and  thin,  and  matters 
approached  a  climax,  the  compassionate  Mimosa 
took  care  to  afford  the  gentleman  abundant 
opportunities  of  declaring  his  mind,  but  for  a 
long  time  without  being  able  to  succeed.  At 
length  the  secret  came  to  light. 

It  was  during  one  of  those  seasons  of  distress, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  the  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land, that  Mary  de  Courcy  happened  one 
morning  to  be  watering  some  flowers  that 
graced  the  small  enclosure  in  front  of  Mount 
Orient  House,  when  a  female  cottager,  accom- 
panied by  a  group  of  helpless  children  presented 
themselves  before  her.  Miss  de  Courcy  and 
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Mimosa  both  had  known  the  woman  in  better 
times,  and  the  former  was  surprised  at  her  present 
destitution. 

"  Ah !  Miss  Mary !"  said  she  "  'tis  all  over  with 
us  now,  since  the  house  and  the  man  that  kept  it 
up  are  gone  together.  Hush,  child !  be  quiet ! 
You  never  again  will  come  over  to  us  now,  Miss 
Mary,  in  the  summer  days,  to  sit  down  inside  our 
doore,  an*  to  take  the  cup  of  beautiful  thick  milk 
from  Nelly,  and  to  talk  so  kindly  to  the  chil- 
dren. That's  all  over  now,  Miss — them  times  are 
gone." 

Moved  by  the  poor  woman's  sorrow,  Miss  de 
Courcy  for  the  first  time  keenly  felt  her  utter 
want  of  fortune.  She  determined,  however,  to 
lay  before  Miss  M'Orient  in  the  course  of  the  day 
the  condition  of  their  old  cottage  acquaintance, 
and  conceived  that  she  entered  the  room  in  happy 
time,  when  she  found  her  tender-hearted  friend 
dissolved  in  tears,  and  with  a  book  between  her 
hands.  Still  better,  it  was  a  work  on  Ireland, 
and  Mimosa  showed  her  protegee  the  page,  still 
moistened  from  the  offerings  of  her  sympathy,  in 
which  the  writer  had  drawn  a  very  lively  picture 
of  the  sufferings  of  her  countrymen  during  a 
period  of  more  than  usual  affliction. 
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"  Such  writing  as  this,  dear  Mary  !"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  ecstacy  of  woe,  "  would  move  me 
were  the  sketch  at  the  Antipodes ;  but  being 
taken  in  Ireland,  beloved  Ireland!  imagine  its 
effect  upon  my  feelings — I,  who  am  not  myself — 
[I  have  nothing  for  you,  my  good  man,  go  about 
your  business ;  to  an  old  beggar-man  who  pre- 
sented himself  with  a  low  bow  at  the  window] — 
who  am  not  myself  when  Ireland  is  the  theme  ! 
She  heart  must  be  insensible  indeed  that  such  a 
picture  could  not  move  to  pity.  Ah  !  if  the  poor 
Irish — [I  declare  there  are  three  more  beggars  on 
the  avenue  !  Thomas,  did  not  your  master  give 
strict  orders  that  not  a  single  beggar  should  be 
allowed  to  set  foot  inside  the  gate  ?] — ah  !  if  the 
poor — [let  some  one  go  and  turn  them  out  this 
instant — we  must  certainly  have  the  dogs  let 
loose  again] — if  the  Irish  poor  had  many  such  ad- 
vocates, charity  would  win  its  burning  way  at 
length  even  into  the  cold  recesses — " 

"  There's  a  poor  woman  wants  a  dhrop  o'  milk, 
ma'am,"  said  a  servant  appearing  at  the  door. 

**  I  haven't  it  for  her — let  me  not  be  disturbed 
[exit  servant] — into  the  cold  recesses  of  even  an 
absentee  landlord's  heart.  The  appeal,  dear 
Mary,  is  perfectly  irresistible ;  nor  can  I  conceive 
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a,  higher  gratification  than  that  of  lending  a  heal- 
ing hand  to  such  affliction." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Mimosa,  my 
dear,"  said  Mary,  "  for  I  have  it  in  my  power  to 
give  you  the  gratification  you  desire." " 

"  How,  Miss  de  Courcy  ?"  said  the  sentimental 
lady  in  an  altered  tone,  and  with  some  secret  alarm. 

Mary  de  Courcy  was  not  aware  how  wide  a  dif- 
ference there  is  between  crying  over  human  misery 
in  hot-pressed  small  octavo,  and  relieving  it  in 
common  life ;  between  sentimentalising  over  the 
picture  of  human  woe,  and  loving  and  befriend- 
ing the  original.  She  did  not  know  that  there 
are  creatures  who  will  melt  like  Niobe  at  an  ima- 
ginary distress,  while  the  sight  of  actual  suffering 
will  find  them  callous  as  a  flint.  She  proceeded, 
therefore,  with  a  sanguine  spirit  to  explain  the 
circumstances  of  their  old  neighbours,  expecting 
that  all  her  trouble  would  be  in  moderating  the 
extent  of  her  enthusiastic  auditor's  liberality. 
But  she  could  not  get  a  shilling  from  the  patriotic 
Miss  M'Orient.  That  young  lady  had  expended 
the  last  of  her  pocket  money  on  this  beautiful 
book  on  Irish  misery,  so  that  she  had  not  a  six- 
pence left  for  the  miserable  Irish.  But  then  she 
felt  for  them  !  She  talked,  too,  a  great  deal  about 
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"  her  principles."  It  was  not "  her  principle,"  that 
the  poor  should  ever  be  relieved  by  money.  It 
was  by  forwarding  "  the  march  of  intellect"  those 
evils  should  be  remedied.  As  the  world  became 
enlightened,  men  would  find  it  was  their  interest 
that  human  misery  should  be  alleviated  in  the 
person  of  their  fellow-creatures,  a  regenerative 
spirit  would  pervade  society,  and  peace  and  abun- 
dance would  shed  their  light  on  every  land,  not 
even  excepting  dear,  neglected,  and  down-trod- 
den Ireland.  But,  as  for  the  widow,  she  hadn't  a 
sixpence  for  her.  Besides,  who  knew  but  she 
might  drink  it  ?  Misfortune  drives  so  many  to  the 
dram-shop.  Well,  if  Miss  de  Courcy  would  pro- 
vide against  that,  still,  who  could  say  that  she 
was  not  an  impostor  ?  Oh,  true,  Miss  M'Orient 
knew  the  woman  well.  But  she  had  a  great  many 
other  older  and  nearer  acquaintances  ;  and  it  was 
"  her  principle  "  that  charity  was  nothing  without 
order.  In  vulgar  language,  it  should  always  begin 
at  home.  At  all  events  she  could  and  would  do 
nothing. 

"  Ah,  Mimosa,"  said  Mary,  "  do  you  think  that 
rulgar  rule  has  never  an  exception  ?" 

"Never — Mary — never.  Send  in  luncheon  jf* 
Jto  a  servant"]. 
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"  If  our  English  friends  had  reasoned  so,  the 
irish  peasantry  would  have  been  badly  off  in  the 
season  of  famine  and  of  pestilence  which  we  all 
remember." 

"  The  acceptance  of  charity  from  the  English," 
said  Mimosa,  with  great  energy — 

The  speech  was  interrupted  by  a  double  knock 
at  the  door.  It  was  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  who,  being 
always  welcome  at  Mount  Orient,  was  at  once 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  ladies.  Lun- 
cheon (the  M'Orients  gave  a  splendid  luncheon) 
was  soon  afterwards  brought  in,  and  all  took 
their  places  at  table.  After  the  usual  compli- 
ments and  inquiries  had  passed  between  the 
ladies  of  the  house  and  their  new  visitor,  Miss 
M'Orient  resumed : — 

"  As  I  was  observing,  Miss  de  Courcy,'  she 
said  with  great  animation,  "  the  acceptance  of 
charity  from  the  English  was,  in  my  opinion,  an 
indelible  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  From  that  moment,  to  my  mind, 
the  high  spirit  of  the  country  sank — how  do  you 
like  the  soup,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  ?"  [with  a  lan- 
guishing look] — "  never  more  to  be  rekindled." 

"  Fie  !  Mimosa  !     Consider  their  families." 

"  I  would  have  starved  a  thousand  times  [some 
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bread]  sooner  than  degrade  myself — [not  that — 
where's  the  sweet  cake  ?]  by  accepting  in  my 
utmost  misery  a  boon  from  England,  domi- 
neering, contemptuous,  tyrannical  England," 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Here,  Miss  M'Orient  made  a  long  and  elo- 
quent speech  about  "  England,"  and  "  spoliation," 
and  "  vituperation,"  and  "  slaves,"  and  "  tyrants," 
and  "  seven  millions,"  and  "  beauteous  harbours/' 
and  "  green  fields,"  and  "  smiling  valleys,"  and 
"  fertile  soil,"  and  "  people  not  allowed  to  clank 
their  chains,"  &c.,  which  it  might  be  considered 
seditious  in  us  to  report,  and,  at  all  events, 
would  be  tedious,  as  it  was  not  remarkable  for 
originality. 

"  For  what,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,"  she  continued, 
"  are  want  and  hunger — [the  blanc-niange] — 
compared  to  degradation  ?  No,  no,  Mary — 

" — a  bold  peasantry — 

draw  the  blind.  One  can't  eat  a  morsel  with 
these  begging  faces  staring  in  upon  one  from  the 
window — 

"  — a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
when  once  destroyed — 

Tell  them  we  never  give  anything  to  beggars— I 
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declare  our  little  dialogue  has  given  me  a  pro- 
digious appetite — 

" — once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied. 

No — never — never — do  you  agree  with  me,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick." 

This  appeal  induced  that  gentleman  to  ask  in 
what  the  dialogue  had  originated.  On  hearing 
the  poor  widow's  story,  which  Mary  was  obliged 
to  tell,  he  at  once  offered  to  receive  the  family 
on  one  of  his  own  farms,  where  they  might  be 
accommodated  for  the  present  without  any  in- 
convenience. 

"  There  now,  'tis  all  settled  as  it  should  be/ 
said  Mimosa,  with  great  sang-froid.  "How  do 
you  like  the  blanc-mange  ?  It  is  corrigeen.  Isn't 
it  excellent  ?  I  shall  send  you  some.  It  costs  us 
next  to  nothing,  for  the  people  on  the  shore  are 
so  poor  that  they  give  for  an  old  ragged  gown 
as  much  as  it  would  break  one  to  purchase  in  the 
city." 

Miss  de  Courcy  hastened  to  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  make  the  poor  woman  acquainted  with  her 
good  fortune,  leaving  her  patriotic  friend  to  extol 
starvation  and  finish  her  luncheon. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  you   lose  your  time,   Miss, 
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talking  to  that  lady/'  said  Peter,  the  servant,  as 
he  went  to  open  the  gate  for  Miss  de  Courcy. 
"  Tis  a'  what's  runnin'  in  their  brains  them  sort 
o'  people  does  be  thinkin',  an'  not  o'  those  that's 
about  'ern.  Miss  Mimosa  looks  as  sweet  as  sugai 
candy,  and  talks  as  delicate,  an'  still  I  declare 
'twould  be  an  admiration  to  you  to  know  what 
language  she  ga'  myself  this  mornin'  o'  'count  o' 
the  tables  not  bein'  rubbed,  an'  I  afther  breakin' 
my  heart  afc  'em.  I  declare  she  said  things  to  me 
Miss,  that  if  it  was  Mr.  Ajax  was  there,  heaven 
forgi'  me,  but  I'd  be  inclined  often  to  do  what  I'd 
be  sorry  for.  I  gave  her  warnin'  any  way,  direct. 
The  Irish  poor  !  It's  little  the  Irish  poor  throubles 
her.  I  wouldn't  talk  this  way,  Miss,  of  her,  nor 
of  anybody,  only  not  to  have  you  be  deceived  to 
your  hurt.  Oulder  and  nearer  acquaintances  ! 
Sorrow  much  the  betther  they  ever  wor  o'  being 
near  her.  Charity  begins  at  home  !  It  does,  and 
stays  there,  with  that  lady.  It  ought  to  be  well 
used  to  the  house  by  this  time,  for  it's  seldom 
they  give  it  an  airin'  in  their  gig.  We  never  give 
anything  to  beggars !  Ah,  then,  the  dear  knows 
they  ought  to  know  that  before  now.  Bould  plea- 
sdnthry!  There's  more  bouldness  in  her  little 
finger,  than  there's  pleasanthry  in  her  whole  body." 
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Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  the  kind  Mimosa  were 
once  more  left  alone.  There  was  a  dead  silence, 
during  which  the  gentleman  seemed  to  be  mus- 
tering courage  to  make  the  avowal.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  he  could  let  this  opportunity  pass  along 
with  all  the  rest  ?  No,  no !  While  she  asked 
herself  the  question,  the  Kubicon  (as  they  used  to 
say  in  the  last  century)  was  passed.  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick arose  from  his  seat,  and  took  one  which 
was  unoccupied  near  Miss  M'Orient.  There  was 
no  mistaking  that.  Now  for  it,  thought  Mimosa. 

"You  cannot  but  have  observed,  Miss  M 'Orient," 
said  the  gentleman,  in  a  tone  which  was  free  from 
embarrassment  but  not  from  agitation — "you 
must  have  observed  that — I  am  sure  you  have 
observed." 

There  are  three  branches  to  this  discourse, 
thought  Miss  M'Orient. 

"  I  say,  Miss  M'Orient,  you  must  have  observed, 
from  the  frequency  and  length  of  my  visits  this 
time  past,  that  it  was  something  more  than  the 
common  feeling  of  an  acquaintance  which  drew 
me  to  Mount  Orient.  I  hardly  think  that  a  per- 
son of  Miss  M'Orient's  penetration — and — dis- 
cernment, could  be  mistaken  in  the  motives  of 
my  conduct." 
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He  paused,  as  if  requiring  some  encouragement 
to  proceed. 

"Mr,  Fitzpatrick,"  said  Mimosa,  gently  agi- 
tated in  her  turn,  "  allow  me  to  say  that  they 
were  not  mistaken." 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  Miss  M 'Orient,  for 
I  meant  that  they  should  not.  I  have  then  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  to  you,  that  on  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  my  present  hopes  my  future 
happiness  must  entirely  depend.  I  have  been 
and  am  most  fearful,  Miss  M'Orient,  of  hazarding 
the  final  decision  of  a  question  so  very  important 
to  myself,  for  though  I  have  sometimes  flattered 
myself  that  my  intentions  were  not  ill  received, 
yet  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  once  received 
what  I  could  call  decided  encouragement." 

This  Mimosa  thought  very  unreasonable,  for  she 
certainly  had  gone  as  far  as  she  well  could  with- 
out appearing  downright  forward.  No  encourage- 
ment !  Why,  what  would  the  man  have  ?  But 
these  sensitive  gentlemen  are  so  hard  to  be  dealt 
with.  Well,  if  she  had  not  given  him  as  much 
encouragement  as  he  desired  before,  she  deter- 
mined that  she  would  now  make  up  for  it. 

"Perhaps,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,"  she  said,  looking 
modestly  downward — "  you — you — might  have 
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been  led  into  error  upon  that  point.  It  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  show  the  real  state  of  one's  heart  on 
such  occasions.  For  my  part,  I  never  could 
bring  myself  [with  marked  emphasis]  to  express 
one  half  of  what  I  feel.  I  never  could,  indeed." 

"Then  you  encourage  me  to  hope  that  the 
decided  reserve  and  coldness  I  sometimes  thought 
I  could  perceive  were  not  wholly  unfavourable, 
as  I  feared." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick — really — you — you—- 
must exert  your  own  penetration  [with  a  smile 
of  great  significance] — you  must  allow  something 
to  natural  timidity  and — and — .  At  all  events  be 
assured  that  you  were  utterly  mistaken  in  think- 
ing that  there  ever  was  any  decided  coldness  or 
reserve  intended." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  it,"  replied 
Fitzpatrick,  in  great  exultation,  "for  you  are 
good  authority." 

"  One  should  suppose  so,"  thought  Mimosa. 

"  In  my  sanguine  moments,  I  have  suspected 
so  myself,"  continued  the  gentleman ;  "  but  my 
fears  were  too  many  for  my  hopes,  as  they  are 
apt  to  be  in  cases  where  the  heart  is  deeply  in- 
terested. It  was  therefore,  indeed,  that  I  came 
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to  the  resolution  of  laying  my  mind  before  your- 
self exactly  as  it  stood." 

"  No  confidence  that  you  bestow  on  me,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  shall  be  misplaced/' 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  and  thank  you.  On  you,  my 
dear  Miss  M 'Orient,  a  great  deal  of  the  happi- 
ness of  my  future  life  depends.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  me  now  to  tell  you  in  words  that  my  affections 
have  been  long  surrendered  in  the  quarter  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  To  you  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  offer  any  reasons  in  defence  of  my  election. 
Where  virtue,  grace,  gentleness,  and  worth  are 
united  with  a  sincere  unconsciousness  of  merit,  a 
man  may  rather  claim  applause  than  require 
apology,  for  bestowing  the  most  intimate  affec- 
tions that  a  fellow-being  can  lay  claim  to." 

Miss  M'Orient  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth 
with  modesty  at  all  this  praise.  She  withstood 
the  storm,  however,  with  great  fortitude,  and 
recovered  her  self-possession  in  time  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech,  which  was  to  her  the 
most  important  of  the  whole. 

"  To  you,  therefore,  dear  Miss  M'Orient,  in  the 
first  instance,  I  turn  for  assistance  in  my  anxiety. 
A  word  from  you,  I  am  sure,  would  set  all  my 
doubts  at  rest.  I  know  too  well  your  generosity, 
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your  kindness,  and,  forgive  my  adding,  I  rely  t<x 
much  upon  your  knowledge  of  myself,  to  enter- 
tain a  doubt  that  you  will  aid  me  to  be 
happy." 

This  was  coming  to  the  point.  If  this  were 
not  a  "declaration,"  Mimosa  did  not  know 
what  was.  Accordingly  she  conceived  that  it 
now  became  her  part  to  be  eloquent  in  her 
turn. 

"  I  have  heard  you,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,"  she  said, 
in  a  solemn  manner,  "  with  an  interest  equal  to 
your  own.  Believe  me,  in  the  first  place,  that 
nothing  can  give  me  greater  unhappiness  than 
the  thought  that  I  should  at  any  time,  even 
unintentionally,  have  given  you  a  moment's 
pain.  To  be  what  you  have  painted  me,  will 
never,  I  fear,  be  in  my  power,  but  if  anything 
could  move  me  to  become  all  that  you  desire,  it 
would  be  the  deep  sense  I  feel  of  the  honour  you 
have  done  me." 

This  speech  put  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  fairly  at  his 
wits'  end.  He  could  do  nothing  but  gaze  about 
him  like  one  perfectly  perplexed. 

"Yes — Mr.  Fitzpatrick/'  the  lady  continued, 
rising  in  dignity  as  she  proceeded — "  I  have 
long  observed  the  attentions  of  which  you 
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speak — I  should  be  dull,  indeed,  if  I  could  be 
insensible  to  such  marks  of  regard  proceeding 
iTom  such  a  source.  I  have  long  observed  your 
worth,  your  genuine  kindness  of  heart,  your 
sensibility  to  every  sorrow  but  your  own,  and  I 
will  no  longer  hesitate  to  confess  that  in  assenting 
to  what  you  term  your  happiness,  I  confirm  my 
own.  Receive,"  she  said,  extending  her  hand 
towards  him,  while  her  countenance  glowed  with 
emotion  and  her  cheek  was  steeped  in  tears — 
"receive  a  hand  which  I  only  wish  were  worthy 
of  the  heart  that  claims  it." 

At  this  address,  notwithstanding  the  suspense 
in  which  Fitzpatrick's  circumstances  stood,  he 
could  hardly  restrain  a  convulsion  of  laughter. 
Preserving,  however,  his  good  breeding  and  his 
gravity  together,  he  took  the  young  lady's  hand, 
and  said  with  great  promptness  and  delicacy : — 

"  My  dear  Miss  M'Orient,  I  take  entirely  on 
myself  the  blame  of  this  most  unpleasant  mis- 
apprehension. You  have  indeed  judged  rightly 
of  the  nature  of  my  feelings,  but  they  did  not 
take  exactly  the  direction  you  suppose.  I  did 
not  dream  of  daring  to  entertain  such  sentiments 
towards  Miss  M'Orient,  who  I  hope  is  reserved 
for  a  far  happier  destiny  " 
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"What,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,"  cried  Mimosa, 
scarcely  able  to  articulate — "  you  did  not  mean 
me  all  this  time  I  " 

"Oh,  no — I  only  hoped  that  you  might  use 
your  influence  for  me  with  Miss  de  Courcy,  to 
whom  my  attentions  have  been  so  evident  that  I 
thought  no  one  could  mistake  them." 

At  this  Mimosa  could  do  no  less  than  faint 
in  her  chair,  to  the  great  affliction  of  the  gentle- 
man, who,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  to 
observe  that  she  was  not  long  in  coming  to  her- 
self. For  some  time  she  could  only  apply  to 
her  salts  and  verbena  in  silence.  If  she  were 
overwhelmed  with  modesty  before,  she  was 
ready  now  to  sink  to  the  ground  with  shame 
and  mortified  vanity.  These  were  not  at  all 
removed  by  her  observing,  as  her  glance  fell  for 
an  instant  on  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  countenance, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  his  politeness,  he  could 
not  repress  the  play  of  a  certain  provokingly 
intelligent  expression  about  the  lips  and  eyes, 
She  recovered  herself,  however,  with  tolerable 
presence  of  mind.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  her,  she 
said,  to  find  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  so  far 
vindicated  the  good  taste  which  she  had  always 
ascribed  to  him.  Not  being  aware  that  such 
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declarations  are  always  made  by  deputy,  she 
had  fallen  into  an  error  which  had  quite  enough 
of  the  comic  to  account  for  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's 
smile. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  thoroughly  appreciated 
Miss  M'Orient's  character,  knew  that  he  had 
lost  nothing  by  this  awkward  etourderie.  He 
took  those  hints  with  so  much  humility,  that 
Miss  M'Orient  grew  weary  of  inflicting  them, 
and  said,  in  a  relenting  tone : — 

"  I  must  not  forget,  however,  that  all  is  not 
ended  by  this  explanation.  Well,  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick, so  Miss  de  Courcy,  then,  is  the  divinity 
whose  offering  of  sighs  and  vows  I  have  so 
unfairly  intercepted.  I  am  anxious  to  make 
proper  restitution." 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Well,  you  shall  have  my  interest  with  my 
cousin,  who,  I  can  tell  you  already,  is  not  in- 
sensible to  your  merits.  Farewell!  you  need 
say  nothing  of  this — this — as — " 

"Oh,  oh!  dear  Miss  M'Orient — Oh,  honour, 
honour  bright ! "  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  heart. 

And  to  do  him  justice,  he  did  not  tell  a  word 
of  it  until  three  weeks  after  his  marriage  to  Misa 
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de  Courcy,  and  then  to  her  alone,  and  in  the 
strictest  confidence,  in  which  (be  it  understood) 
we  now  communicate  it  to  the  reader,  as  the 
M'Orients,  we  can  assure  him,  are  still  alive,  and 
flourishing  in  our  neighbourhood. 
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